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Edward Gordon Craig 
(1872-1966) 


Edward Gordon Craig was the son of the famous English actress 
Ellen Terry and the architect E. W. Godwin. His stage career 
began at the age of seventeen as an actor in the company of Henry 
Irving, where he first appeared in a small rdle in The Dead Heart 
and other productions, through 1896, before turning his attention 
to graphic and theatrical design. 


Craig was introduced to the art of wood engraving at the age 
of 21 by the artists James Pryde and William Nicholson, but he 
was almost entirely self-taught. In 1897 he began publishing a 
journal called The Page, partly to exhibit his newly-acquired 
talent as a wood engraver. 


Among Craig’s own first theatrical productions were Purcell’s 
Dido and Aineas for the Purcell Opera Society in 1900, The 
Masque of Love for the Coronet Theatre in 1901, and Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea at the Great Queen Street Theatre in 1902. 
Henrik Ibsen’s The Vikings at Helgeland in 1903 was staged by 
his mother’s company at the Imperial Theatre, London. Craig’s 
sets, decor, and costumes for these productions introduced his 
theories of theatrical design, which stressed stylized simplicity 
and a unity of concept that often proved to be a challenge for 
directors and actors. 


Craig was to become perhaps the most influential theatrical 
designer in the first decades of the twentieth century. He was an 
early advocate of non-realistic, symbolist design, based on 
abstract scenic elements and lighting to create strikingly dramatic 
effects from often simple means. Craig invoked stylized 
artificiality as a reaction against the scenic realism and sentimen- 
tality that were dominant in the nineteenth century. Among the 
devices he employed were movable modular structural elements 
and screens that could be placed on the stage in a variety of 
configurations. 


All of Craig’s early productions were financially unsuccessful. 
In 1907, lacking support in England, he moved to Florence, Italy, 
where he hoped to find new inspiration, start a school, and 
publish a journal, all devoted to promoting the art of the theatre 
as he saw it. He was the publisher, editor, designer, and principal 
contributor to a journal called The Mask, which he titled “the 
journal of the art of the theatre.” The Mask was published in 
Florence from 1908 to 1929, with several changes of frequency 
and long gaps in publication dates, especially during the years of 
the first world war. In 1918 and 1919 he also published one 
volume (12 issues) of The Marionnette, which shared offices, staff, 
and subscription lists with The Mask. . 


It was in Florence that Craig devised the portable folding 
screens that were famously employed in a 1912 production of 
Hamlet with Konstantin Stanislavsky at the Moscow Art Theatre. 
The exhibition includes an elaborate set of fretted wooden model 
screens that Craig cut in Florence, to help instruct students 
attending his short-lived School for the Art of the Theatre, as well 
as a model stage with modular blocks and screens to demonstrate 
the versatility of his stage design concepts. 


Craig was also the author of several controversial and 
influential books and essays on theatrical design and 
performance. Of these the best known are The Art of the Theatre 
(1905), The Actor and the Ubermarionette (1908), On the Art of 
the Theatre (1911), and Towards a New Theatre (1913). Original 
editions of these and other works are represented in the 
exhibition. 


Through Craig’s long career he returned many times to two 
plays by Shakespeare, Macbeth and Hamlet. His fixation on 
Hamlet is especially well documented in the Harvard Theatre © 
Collection’s holdings, which include scene designs, model screens 
and scenic elements, woodcuts, engravings, and documents. that 
relate to several productions and publication projects, beginning 
with Craig’s 1912 collaboration with Stanislavsky. The exhibition 
also includes a copy of Hamlet published by Count Harry Kessler 
at the Cranach Press, in Weimar, 1930, illustrated by Craig’s 


woodcuts. Craig’s lifelong fascination with Macbeth is 
documented in a notebook he annotated and illustrated over a 
period of sixty-five years, incorporating drawings, diagrams, stage 
directions, and comments about his own evolving interpretations 
of the play. 


Craig’s managing editor for The Mask was Dorothy Nevile 
Lees, a British author who joined Craig as a translator and soon 
became indispensable to the publication. In 1917 she and Craig 
had a son, David Lees. She maintained a lifelong devotion to 
Craig, and they died within months of each other in 1966. Dorothy 
Nevile Lees was responsible for preserving the editorial and 
publication records of The Mask, together with her sixty-year 
correspondence with Craig, all of which has been acquired and 
recently processed by the Harvard Theatre Collection. Documents 
shown for the first time in this exhibition are revealing about the 
personal and working relationship between Craig and Lees, and 
about Craig’s complex character and his artistic work. 


Besides Craig’s model stage and screens and the records of 
The Mask, the exhibition represents many of Craig’s influential 
projects and publications, including A Portfolio of Etchings, 
published in Florence in 1908, which illustrated his scenographic 
concepts in the medium of metal plate engraving, as well as 
representative etchings and woodcut engravings for such pro- 
ductions as William Butler Yeats’s On Baile’s Strand for the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 


The exhibition also includes significant works from Houghton 
Library collections, including the legendary Cranach Press edition 
of Hamlet, as well as newly-acquired archives of proofs and 
working papers for this publication together with the never- 
completed Cranach Press edition of Robinson Crusoe, also 
illustrated by Craig. 


Edward Gordon Craig and Hamlet 


Edward Gordon Craig’s life-long fascination with the story and 
production of William Shakespeare’s Hamlet spanned his life 
from youth to death. As the child of actress Ellen Terry and 
student of the actor and director Henry Irving (whose own 
portrayal of Hamlet was famous), Craig grew up with Hamlet; as 
a young actor he played the role on stage; as a lover of 
Shakespeare he read and re-read the play throughout his life. A 
production of Hamlet that he and Constantin Stanislavsky 
created at the Moscow Art Theatre in 1912 is the work for which 
Craig is best known, though it is just one part of Craig’s 
relationship to Shakespeare’s Danish Play. From 1912, when Craig 
first began talking with Count Harry Kessler about a new edition 
of Hamlet for Kessler’s Cranach Press, until the English edition 
saw publication in 1930, Craig created hundreds of woodcuts to 
illustrate the volume. Almost every one of Craig’s books on the 
theatre addresses some aspect of Hamlet; the drama was forever 
on his mind, and he continued to make notes and designs for it 
until he could no longer write. 


THE SCORPION PRESS EDITION OF HAMLET 


Edward Gordon Craig. Design for the Scorpion Press 
edition of Hamlet. 


Drawing and notes for the cover and layout, in pencil, signed, 
dated 1908. 


bMS Thr 345 (11) 


Although this edition was never published, Craig’s designs 
show his early interest in the play and its production. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased in 1979, through the 
gifts of Barry Bingham, Sr., Edwin Binney, 3rd, Anna E. Crouse, 
Tris M. Fanger, the Gannett Newspaper Foundation, the Magowan 
Family Fund, Inc., Emily L. McGregor, Jean Richmond, Arnold 
Rood, Waldo E. Stewart, and Helen D. Willard. 


THE CRANACH PRESS EDITION OF HAMLET 


William Shakespeare. The Tragedie of Hamlet Prince of 
Denmarke. 


Edited by J. Dover Wilson from the text of the second quarto 
printed in 1604-1605. Illustrated by Edward Gordon Craig. 
Weimar: Printed by Count Harry Kessler at the Cranach Press, 
1930. Copy no. 29 of 35 copies. 


Typ 920.30.7850 F 


This is a copy of the English edition; the Cranach Press 
issued Hamlet in German in the previous year. The type 
was cut by Edward Johnston and Eric Gill designed the 
title. 


Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, Houghton Library. 
Gift of Philip Hofer (Harvard Class of 1921), 1942. 


“The Cranach Press Hamlet.” Prosectus. 


The Cranach Press Hamlet. Edited from the Text of the Second 
Quarto by J. Dover Wilson, Litt.D. Illustrated by eighty wood 
engravings designed and cut by Edward Gordon Craig and 
Printed by Count Harry Kessler at the Cranach Press, Weimar 
MDCCCCXXxX. 1 leaf, printed on both sides in black and red 
ink. : 


*2002H-103 PF 


Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, Houghton Library. 
Purchased with income from the Philip Hofer Charitable Trust 
and the Bayard Livingston Kilgour and Kate Gray Kilgour 
Fund, 2002. 


“AVOID MOST MODERN MECHANISMS” 


Edward Gordon Craig. Screen with Hamlet figures and 
production notes. 


Ink and cutout figure on stiff board, dated 1908-1958. 
: bMS Thr 345 


Over a period of fifty years Craig added notes and 
comments about proportion, size and arrangement of 
screens, and lighting. In 1912 he summed up his 
current thinking on the state of stage design: “Avoid 
most modern mechanisms.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased in 1979, through the 
gifts of Barry Bingham, Sr., Edwin Binney, 3rd, Anna E. Crouse, 
Tris M. Fanger, the Gannett Newspaper Foundation, the Magowan 
Family Fund, Inc., Emily L. McGregor, Jean Richmond, Arnold 
Rood, Waldo E. Stewart, and Helen D. Willard. 

THE TRUE HAMLET 

Edward Gordon Craig. The Theatre Advancing. 


London: Constable, 1921. 


TS 239.200.26.6 *80T-14 


The volume is opened to show Craig’s essay, “The True 
Hamlet.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Edward B. Sheldon Memorial Fund, 1980. 


CRAIG’S THOUGHTS ON HAMLET 
Edward Gordon Craig. The Art of the Theatre. 


Edinburgh & London: T. N. Foulis, 1905. Copy No. 3 of 150 
copies printed on hand-made paper. Copy inscribed by Craig to 
Graham Robinson, who wrote the preface. 


HTC 18,421 
The volume is opened to a section concerning Hamlet. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Francis W. Hatch Fund, 2002. 


WOODCUT ENGRAVINGS FOR HAMLET 


Edward Gordon Craig. Woodcut engraving for the Cranach 
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Press edition of Hamlet. 


“Candlebearer.” Proof printed on tissue. “First state, Copy 11 of 
20.” 


“Hamlet on cushions, for title page.” Proof printed on tissue. 
“First state, Copy 1 of 9.” 


“Gravedigger.” Proof printed on paper. “First state (unique).” 
Signed “EGC 1914.” 


“Doubt: “To be or not to be.’ ” Proof printed on paper. Extra 
copy printed in 1927 from the block executed in 1912. Signed 
“EGC 1912.” 


“King Queen Throne Circular.” Proof printed on tissue. 
“Second state, Copy 1 of 3.” 


“Hamlet — small — arms held out.” Proof printed on paper. 
“Copy 3 of 14.” 

*2002H-103 PF 
Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, Houghton Library. 
Purchased with income from the Philip Hofer Charitable Trust 


and the Bayard Livingston Kilgour and Kate Gray Kilgour 
Fund, 2002. 


SCENE DESIGN FOR HAMLET 
Edward Gordon Craig. Scene design for Hamlet. 


The Players’ Scene. Drawing in black ink touched with red 
wash. Signed, dated 1906. 


pfMS Thr 200 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Frank E. Chase Fund, 1941. 


Other designs and woodcut engravings for Hamlet are 
shown elsewhere in the exhibition. 


Edward Gordon Craig, 1872-1966 


Edward Gordon Craig was born in 1872, the son of the actress 
Ellen Terry and the architect and theatrical designer Edward 
William Godwin. The second of their two children, Craig began 
acting himself as a young boy, and then acted professionally in 
Henry Irving’s company until about 1897, when he turned to pro- 
ducing and designing for the theater. During the next twenty 
years he directed and designed a series of highly praised but 
financially disastrous productions, published his groundbreaking 
treatise, The Art of the Theatre, moved to Florence, Italy to found 
a journal and a school, and contributed brilliant text and 
illustrations to publications on the theater. Craig’s influence on 
scene design and stage production in the twentieth century was 
tremendous. 


CRAIG’S MOTHER, ELLEN TERRY 
Photograph of Ellen Terry. 
Signed “Ellen Terry.” Photograph, ca. 1888. 


Ellen Terry (1847-1928) began her long career as an 
actress at age seven. She worked as a leading actress 
under Henry Irving at the Lyceum Theatre for over 
twenty-five years, and at the time of her death in 1928 
was one of England’s best-loved performers. She was 
married three times, though never to the father of her 
two children, the architect E. W. Godwin. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Collection of Marie F. 
Lennard. 


Photograph of Ellen Terry and Edward Gordon Craig. 


Miss Ellen Terry & Mr. Gordon Craig in “The Dead Heart.” 
Cabinet photograph by Window & Grove, London, [1889]. 


Before he abandoned his career as an actor to design 
and produce for the theatre, Craig appeared with his 
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mother in several productions, including this play by 
Watts Phillips. Ellen Terry wrote later, “I have good 
reason to be proud of what he has done since, but I 
regret the lost actor always.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Collection of Evert Jansen 
Wendell, Bequest, 1918. 
“A HAPPY CHRISTMAS” 


Edward Gordon Craig. Holiday present for his mother, 
Ellen Terry. 


Drawing in ink and wash. Inscribed “Mother from Ted,” dated 
Christmas 1900. 


HTC 18,429 


Ellen Terry was the great-aunt of the actor John 
Gielgud. This drawing was purchased at the auction of 
Gielgud’s estate. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income Bee the 
Francis W. Hatch Fund, 2001. 


CRAIG’S TRIBUTE TO HIS MOTHER 
The Mask, Vol. 14, No. 3. 
July-August-Sept. 1928. 
Thr 23.5* 


An obituary notice of Ellen Terry was published in this 
issue of The Mask, introduced by ne fictitious editor, 
“John Semar.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Bequest of John Amory Lowell. 


CRAIG’S BIOGRAPHY OF HIS MOTHER 
Edward Gordon Craig. Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self. 
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London: Sampson Low, Marston Co., Ltd., 1931. Copy inscribed 
by Craig to Marion MacKaye. 


Craig wrote this biography of his mother after her death 
as a response to the publication of the letters between 
Terry and George Bernard Shaw, which Craig said he 
had not authorized. 


The donor, Benton MacKaye (Harvard class of 1900), 
was the brother of playwright Percy MacKaye and son 
of the theatre manager, inventor, and playwright Steele 
MacKaye. Benton MacKaye was responsible for the 
creation of the Appalachian Trail. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Gift of Benton MacKaye, 
1965. 


CRAIG’S FATHER, EDWARD W. GODWIN 


The Architecture and Costume of Coriolanus by Edward W. 
Godwin, F.S.A. 


Published in The Mask, vol. 1, no. 6 (August 1908), pp. 112- 
115. 


E. W. Godwin (1833-1886) and Ellen Terry had two 
children: Edwin Gordon Craig and his older sister, 
Edith. Terry was still officially married to her first 
husband, the artist George Frederic Watts; many people 
believe that despite this marriage and two subsequent 
ones, Terry’s heart belonged to Godwin. Craig adopted 
the name “Henry Edward Gordon Craig” at the age of 
sixteen; the Henry for Henry Irving, the Edward for his 
father, the Gordon after his godmother, Lady Gordon, 
and Craig because his mother “had seen a rock in 
Scotland ...”. 


The first volume of Craig’s publication The Mask 
included several contributions by his father. 
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The Harvard Theatre Collection. 


CRAIG’S EARLY CAREER AS AN ACTOR 


Much Ado About Nothing. Photograph of Edward Gordon 
Craig. 


Cabinet photograph by Falk, New York, [1885]. 


Edward Gordon Craig grew up in the theatre. His 
mother was an actress, from a large family of theatre 
people; and his father, architect W. E. Godwin, 
designed for the theatre. In 1885, at the age of thirteen, 
he travelled to the United States with Henry Irving’s 
company, and appeared in this play in a non-speaking 
role. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Collection of Evert Jansen 
Wendell, Bequest, 1918. 


Photographs of Edward Gordon Craig. 


Mr. Gordon Craig. Cabinet photograph by London 
Stereoscopic Co., London, undated. 


Cabinet photograph by Window & Grove, London, undated. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Collection of Evert Jansen 
Wendell, Bequest, 1918. 


“MY OLD MASTER,” HENRY IRVING 
Edward Gordon Craig. Woodcut engraving of Henry Irving. 


Undated. 


Craig continued to call Henry Irving (1838-1905) “my 
old master” for many after years after he lost his 
enthusiasm for Irving’s eccentric genius as an actor and 
as the manager of the Lyceum Theatre in London. 
Craig’s mother Ellen Terry had acted with Irving in 
many productions, starting in 1867, and Craig himself 
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acted with Irving’s company as a young boy and 
teenager. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. 


HENRY IRVING AND ELLEN TERRY IN SHAKESPEARE 


Ellen Terry as Queen Katherine and Henry Irving as 
Cardinal Wolsey in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 


Parian-type slip-cast figurines with tinted vellum glaze, made 
by Royal Doulton, ca. 1892. 


HTC 14,804 and HTC 14,805 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Gift of Babette Craven, 1985. 


“YOUR ISADORA,” ISADORA DUNCAN 
Photograph of Isadora Duncan. 
Cabinet photograph by Elvira studio, Munich. 


At the time of their first meeting in Berlin, in 1904, 
Isadora Duncan’s dancing left Craig “still and 
speechless.” Already the father of eight children by 
three other women, Craig proved irresistable to 
Duncan, who allowed him to take over management of 
her European tours. Duncan devoted herself to Craig, 
but their demands on each other were too strong for the 
union to survive. Their daughter Deirdre, born in 1906, 
died tragically in 1913. In her correspondence with 
Craig she often referred to herself as “Your Isadora.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Gift of May Sarton, 1961. 
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Craig’s Graphic Design 


Edward Gordon Craig’s first book — Gordon Craig’s Book of 
Penny Toys (1899) — and his first journal — The Page (1898- 
1901) — showed off his newly-developed skills in graphic design. 
Among his early woodcut projects were bookplates, an enterprise 
that he credited as having provided him with a degree of financial 
security. In 1924 he collected a number of these small productions 
into a book titled Nothing or the Bookplate. 


Craig designed and illustrated the rest of his many 
publications himself, and contributed illustrations to the words of 
other authors and playwrights, including William Shakespeare, 
Daniel Defoe, and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. He spent many years 
designing the eighty woodcut illustrations for an edition by the 
Cranach Press of Hamlet, working with the graphic designer Eric 
Gill and type designer Edward Johnston. Immediately afterward, 
he took up the design of illustrations for Robinson Crusoe, whose 
story fascinated him. That volume saw publication only after 
Craig’s death. Craig continued to make woodcuts until the last 
years of his life. 


ILLUSTRATING DEFOE 


Daniel Defoe. The Life and Strange Adventures of 
Robinsoe Crusoe. 


Dummy of the first page. Printed at the Cranach Press, 
Weimar, 1931. 


Typ 920.31.3195 PF 
Edward Gordon Craig first encountered the story of 
Robinson Crusoe in 1894, when as a young man recently 
let go by his mentor and in an unhappy marriage, he 
was attracted to Crusoe’s loneliness and ability to 
survive, alone. 


Craig cut woodblocks for an edition proposed by Count 
Harry Kessler of the Cranach Press, who printed this 
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dummy page in 1931 from Craig’s existing blocks to 
tempt Craig to continue work on Robinson Crusoe. The 
book was not published during Craig’s lifetime. 


Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, Houghton Library. 
Purchased with income from the Caroline Miller Parker Fund, 
1982. 

WOODCUTS FOR ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Edward Gordon Craig. Scrapbooks of woodcuts for 
Robinsoe Crusoe. 


Leather-bound scrapbook of woodcuts for the Cranach Press 
edition of Robinson Crusoe. 


Paper-bound scrapbook of woodcuts for the Cranach Press 
edition of Robinson Crusoe. 


*9002H-101 F 


Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, Houghton Library. 
Purchased with income from the Louis J. Appell, Jr. Fund, 
2002. 


ILLUSTRATING HOFMANNSTHAL 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Der weisse Facher. 


Mit vier holzschnitten von Edward Gordon Craig. Leipzig: Insel 
Verlag, 1907. 


f *GC9 H6774 907wa (A) 


This volume shows Craig’s skills as a visual interpreter 
of another author’s words. 


Department of Rare Books, Houghton Library. 
Gift of Gilbert H. Montague (Harvard Class of 1901), 1949. 


CRAIG’S EARLY PUBLICATIONS 
Edward Gordon Craig. The Page, Vol. 2, No. 4. 


Vol. Two, Number Four, 1899. 
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*69T-16, v. 4 


This early issue of The Page is opened to show an 
illustration of Phoebus, together with a woodcut 
engraving he had published in his first book, “Gordon 
Craig’s Book of Penny Toys: A Book for Children.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Henry Munroe Rogers Bequest, 1969. 


CRAIG’S EARLY THEATRICAL PRODUCTIONS 


George Frideric Handel. Acis and Galatea. Henry Purcell. 
The Masque of Love. Souvenir program. 


Souvenir | Acis and Galatea | Masque of Love | As Produced at 
the Great Queen Street Theatre, March 10th, 1902 | By Martin 
Shaw and Gordon Craig. Copy inscribed by Craig to Pickford 
Waller, 1902. 


Edward Gordon Craig and musicologist Martin Shaw 
(1875-1958) followed their revolutionary production of 
Purcell’s Dido & Aineas (1900) with Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea and Purcell’s The Masque of Love, for which 
Craig also designed and illustrated this elaborate 
souvenir program. In the production Craig and Shaw 
blended the music, dancing, setting, and story into a 
single, unified art: Craig’s ever-developing art of the 
theatre. 


Bound into this volume are a number of documents 
related to these productions, addressed to Waller from 
Craig. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Francis W. Hatch Fund, 2002. 
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Craig's Designs for the Theatre 


When Edward Gordon Craig published The Art of the Theatre in 
1905, he put into writing his strong belief that he — as the ideal 
director — could restore the true Theatre from the depredations 
of sentimental and stodgy Victorian realism. As the leading voice 
of the “New Movement in the Theatre,” Craig spent the next years 
trying to bring his ideas about set design and lighting to the real 
stage. On paper, his concepts were revolutionary and exciting; in 
practice, they were almost impossible to implement. Craig’s 
projects were never associated with financial success. 


“THE WHOLE TO REPRESENT A FOREST” 
Edward Gordon Craig. Stage screens. 


Set of fretted screens, in fitted wooden box, designed and cut 
by Edward Gordon Craig at the Arena Goldoni, Florence, ca. 
1912. 


bMS Thr 345 (19) 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased in 1979, through 
the gifts of Barry Bingham, Sr., Edwin Binney, 3rd, Anna E. 
Crouse, Iris M. Fanger, the Gannett Newspaper Foundation, 
the Magowan Family Fund, Inc., Emily L. McGregor, Jean 
Richmond, Arnold Rood, Waldo E. Stewart, and Helen D. 
Willard. 


CRAIG’S MODEL STAGE 


Edward Gordon Craig. Model stage, with movable scene 
elements. 


Model stage, in walnut, with wooden blocks and cardboard 
model screens, with fitted wooden case. Florence, ca. 1907. 
Made to scale, 2 cm. to 1 ft. 


bMS Thr 345 (21) 


Most of Craig’s models were lost or destroyed in 
Florence during his many moves, and others were 
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confiscated by the Nazis during World War II. This 
stage was designed to travel in the special carrying box, 
also displayed. Craig certainly employed the model in 
his teaching at the Arena Goldoni. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased in 1979, through 
the gifts of Barry Bingham, Sr., Edwin Binney, 3rd, Anna E. 
Crouse, Iris M. Fanger, the Gannett Newspaper Foundation, 
the Magowan Family Fund, Inc., Emily L. McGregor, Jean 
Richmond, Arnold Rood, Waldo E. Stewart, and Helen D. 
Willard. 


CRAIG’S COPY OF HIS INFLUENTIAL TREATISE 
Edward Gordon Craig. Towards a New Theatre. 


London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1913. Copy inscribed by Craig to 
Eugénie Strong, and with her bookplate. Heavily annotated by 
Craig. 


TS 239.200.10 F 


This important and unique copy is densely annotated 
throughout by Craig. It is opened to show an 
illustration of the Hamlet screens. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund, 1947. 


HAMLET 

Edward Gordon Craig. Scene design for Hamlet. 
Drawing for a Throne. Drawing in black ink touched with red 
wash. Signed, dated 1906. 

pfMS Thr 200 

Craig worked on the design for Constantin 
Stanislavsky’s production of Hamlet for many years 
before it opened at the Moscow Art Theatre in 1912. 


Craig’s screen system proved impractical for the 
theatre’s stage and the demands of the play, and the 
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production won opinions from critics that ranged from 
acclaim to dismay. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Frank E. Chase Fund, 1941. 


A FASCINATION WITH MACBETH 
Edward Gordon Craig. Notebook for Macbeth. 


Autograph manuscript with annotations by Craig dated 1896- 
1961, in pencil and ink, written in various colors, many signed. 


bMS Thr 345 (15) 


Craig’s lifelong fascination with Macbeth is documented 
in this notebook, which he annotated and illustrated 
over a period of sixty-five years, incorporating draw- 
ings, diagrams, stage directions, and comments about 
his own evolving interpretations of the play. 


This important volume, referred to as the “white cover 
Macbeth,” consists of the pages of a printed copy of the 
play (London, 1892), interleaved with notebook pages. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased in 1979, through 
the gifts of Barry Bingham, Sr., Edwin Binney, 3rd, Anna E. 
Crouse, Iris M. Fanger, the Gannett Newspaper Foundation, 
the Magowan Family Fund, Inc., Emily L. McGregor, Jean 
Richmond, Arnold Rood, Waldo E. Stewart, and Helen D. 
Willard. 
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A Selection of Woodcuts and Etchings 


THE CRANACH PRESS HAMLET 


Edward Gordon Craig. Woodcut engravings for the 
Cranach Press edition of Hamlet. 


“Stars and Stars.” Preliminary version. Printed on tissue. 


The final version of this exquisite nighttime scene was a larger 
block, printed in black with highlights of color. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. 


“Fragment: Tall Columns and Small Figure.” Printed on tissue. 
Issued for the first time with “Edward Gordon Craig’s Radio 
Talks,” 1962. 


Craig made a small industry out of the many versions of 
woodcut engravings for Hamlet that he produced over 
several decades. In 1962 he recorded a six-side long- 
playing record set, consisting of memoirs and lectures, 
issued in an edition limited to ninety-nine copies, and 
as a part of this package a set of engravings was 
included. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased on the Francis W. 
Hatch Fund, 2002. 


HENRY IRVING’S DRAWING ROOM 
Edward Gordon Craig. Woodcut engraving. 


“My old Master’s drawing room at Lyceum Theatre, London, 
1900.” Printed on paper. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. 


DESIGN FOR A PLAY BY W. B. YEATS 
Edward Gordon Craig. On Baile’s Strand. Etching. 
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Engraving, “Mask for the Blind Man,” inscribed “To WBY,” 
signed “EGC,” dated “Moscow 1911.” Printed on paper. 


On Baile’s Strand, one of William Butler Yeats’s most 
celebrated verse plays, was first produced at the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, in 1904. Craig was in Moscow when he 
executed this etching, shortly before his collaboration 
with Constantin Stanislavsky in a production of Hamlet 
at the Moscow Art Theatre. Craig inscribed the etching 
to Yeats in the plate. About this etching, Craig wrote: 


This is a design for a mask. It is rather more 
realistic than a mask should be, but as a be- 
ginning I dare say it will do. The eyes are closed, 
they are still cross, and I take it that the man 
sees with his nose. I imagine that he smells his 
way in the dark, and he seems to keep up an 
eternal kind of windy whistling with his pursed- 
up lips. The advantage of a mask over a face is 
that it is always repeating unerringly the ohn 
fancy, repeating on Monday in 1912 exactly what 
it said on Saturday in 1909 and what it will say 
on Wednesday in 1999. Durability was the 
dominant idea in Egyptian art. The theatre must 
learn that lesson. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Beatrice, Benjamin, and Richard Bader Fund, 1998. 


EIGHT THEATRICAL ETCHINGS 
Edward Gordon Craig. A Portfolio of Etchings. 


Eight etchings, selected from the portfolio of twelve, published 
in Florence, 1908. All signed in the plate. No. 18 of 30 copies. 


The original portfolio is displayed, along with a copy of 
the Prospectus to the portfolio, which was acquired 
separately. Another version of the Preface was pub- 
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lished in The Mask in December 1908. 


The etchings are not individually titled in the 
portfolio. They are displayed in their original mats. 
About the last of the etchings, Craig wrote in his 
Preface in The Mask: 


A form simple and austere ascends with pro- 
longed patience like the awakening of a thought 
in a dream. A second and a third form seem to 
follow.... Always a double birth repeating ... a 
fourth, a fifth, a seventh, and yet as we look we 
seem to see but four ... that first form which 
gave birth has passed; those two forms to which 
it gave birth have passed..... For the fulfilment 
of this most superb dream must first come the 
union of the three Arts ... Architecture, Music 
and Motion. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased on the Beatrice, 
Benjamin, and Richard Bader Fund for the Visual Arts of the 
Theatre, 2002. 
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The Mask 


When Edward Gordon Craig moved to Florence, Italy in 1907, he 
was determined to found a journal devoted to the art of the 
theatre. In the next year, with uncertain funding, the first issue 
appeared; the title remained in publication from 1908 to 1929, 
with several changes of frequency and long gaps in publication 
dates, especially during the years of the first world war. 


Craig was the publisher, editor, designer, and principal 
contributor to the journal, using a long list of pseudonyms to 
disguise this fact. The journal was never financially successful, but 
it did allow Craig an unrestrained forum in which he could 
promote his own theories and projects. 


DESIGNING THE MASK 
Edward Gordon Craig. Designs for the cover of The Mask. 


Manuscript, 1905. 


Edward Gordon Craig and Dorothy 
Nevile Lees Papers, Series III-A, 4123. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 
THE WORK AND THE CAUSE 
Edward Gordon Craig. Manuscript notes. 


Autograph manuscript, ca. 1916. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series I-A, 848 » 


In this memorandum, sent to Dorothy Nevile Lees, 
Craig explains what drives his creative thought. Lees 
has summarized “It” as The Work and The Cause. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 
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THE FIRST MASK PROSPECTUS 
Prospectus for The Mask. 


Florence, Italy, 1907. 1 leaf, folded. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series II-B, 4084 


Edward Gordon Craig’s design for the prospectus of The 
Mask went through many changes; this one includes a 
Craig woodcut, his motto for the journal (“After the 
Practise the Theory”), and a condensed version of his 
theory concerning the necessity for such a production. 
The first issue appeared about a year later. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE MASK 


Agreement Between Edward Gordon Craig and Maurice 
Magnus. 


Typewritten document, dated October 1908. 


Edward Gordon Craig and Dorothy 
Nevile Lees Papers, Series III-B, 4129. 


For a short time in 1908 Craig allowed businessman 
Maurice Magnus to contribute financial support to The 
Mask, but Craig’s need to control all aspects of the 
publication himself caused the collaboration to be 
short-lived. Craig spent the next two decades trying 
unsuccessfully to find a source of funding that would 
allow him full artistic and editorial control. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


THE INAUGURAL ISSUE 
The Mask, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
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March 1908. Copy inscribed “To Dorothy Nevile Lees with my 

congratulations, for the good number, & the hope & belief for a 
better EGC.” 

Edward Gordon Craig and Dorothy 

Nevile Lees Papers, Series VII-A, 4302. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


THE MASK OFFICES 


Photographs of Edward Gordon Craig and Dorothy Nevile 
Lees at work in The Mask offices. 


Photographs of Edward Gordon Craig and Dorothy 
Nevile Lees at work in The Mask offices, 108 via dei 
Serragli, Florence, 1913. 
Edward Gordon Craig and Dorothy 
Nevile Lees Papers, Series V, 4289. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


CRAIG’S MOST FAMOUS ARTICLE 


Edward Gordon Craig. “The Actor and the 
Ubermarionette.” 


Published in The Mask, Vol. 1, No. 2 (April 1908). 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series VII-A, 4303 


In the second issue of The Mask, Craig discusses the 
rising importance of the actor, and maintains the 
greater importance of the director. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 
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DOROTHY NEVILE LEES’ SET OF THE MASK > 
The Mask, Vols. 1-15. 


Florence, Italy, 1908-1929. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series VII-A 


This is Dorothy Nevile Lees’ personal set of The Mask, 
custom bound for her and missing just two volumes. 
She annotated the articles with the initials of the true 
authors (almost always EGC, DNL, or both), and then 
inscribed this set to her son with Craig, David Lees. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


“JOHN SEMAR,” EDITOR 


Levison Levis [i.e., Edward Gordon Craig]. “John De Bras 
Semar.” 


Typescript; 1929. Written on the occasion of the supposed 

retirement of John Semar from the position of editor of The 
Mask. 

The Edward Gordon Craig and 

Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series II-A, 3954 


“John Semar” was one of more than thirty pseudonyms 
used by Craig and Dorothy Nevile Lees in connection 
with The Mask. As the supposed editor of The Mask, 
“Semar” both wrote and received letters from Craig, 
who published them in The Mask. In 1929, near the end 
of The Mask, Craig fabricated a biography for Semar 
under another fictitious name, “Levinson Levis,” which 
included a description of Semar’s first encounter with 
Craig. “There soon grew up between these men a 
friendship which blossomed into an alliance. Mr. Semar 
was won by the alluring proposals of the younger man 
to put the Theatre on a new basis ...” 
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The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN SEMAR 
Edward Gordon Craig. John Semar. Woodcut portrait. 


Woodcut engraving, printed on paper. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series V, 4269. 


Craig cut this image of John Semar to illustrate the 
completely fabricated biography he wrote about Semar. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D: Smith Fund, 1985. 


“AFTER THE PRACTISE THE THEORY” 
The Mask, Vol. 1, No. 8. 
October 1908. 


An issue of the first volume of The Mask, opened to 
show the article “Some Evil Tendencies of the Modern 
Theatre” by Gordon Craig, and woodcut “Prologue: 
Taming of the Shrew,” also by Craig. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. 
The Mask, Vol. 1, No. 5. 
July 1908. 


Article on “Realism and the Actor,” with Craig’s 
answers to a series of questions on Realism. Also shows 
a woodcut by Craig, “Design for a Stage Scene.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. 


The main title page of The Mask always included this phrase. 
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“IT IS TO REGAIN ORDER.” 
Edward Gordon Craig. Notebook of rules for The Mask. 


Manuscript in Craig’s hand, 1908. 


Edward Gordon Craig and Dorothy 
Nevile Lees Papers, Series III-A, 4125. 


This hand-bound notebook includes lists of pseudo- 
nyms used by Craig and Dorothy Nevile Lees for the 
contributors to The Mask, and notes on type, design, 
and the tone for book reviews and editorials. On this 
page he addresses his own reputation in England, and 
affirms that The Mask “is not anti-social; it is not to 
upset order. It is to regain order.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 

“THE MISTAKES MADE BY GENIUS ARE ALLOWABLE FOR 
GENIUS MAKES SO MUCH ELSE.” 


Edward Gordon Craig and Dorothy Nevile Lees. Notes on 
editing The Mask. 


Manuscript, ca. 1908. 


Edward Gordon Craig and Dorothy 
Nevile Lees Papers, Series IV-C, 4238. 


In Craig’s hand are comments about the nature of 
genius (presumably his own); in Lees’ hand is a long list 
of subjects for The Mask to attack. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


RUSSIAN BALLET 


“Edward Gordon Craig Defends Russian Ballet.” 
Prospectus for the July 1913 issue of The Mask. 
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Poster printed in red ink by the Chiswick Press, London. 
Double-crown size, 20 by 30 in. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series II-B, 4097 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


The Mask, Vol. 6, No. 1. 
July 1913. 


“The Russian Ballet is one of the modern theatre’s 
charming accidents ...” 


Before the First World War Craig’s strategies to 
increase subscriptions to The Mask included strong 
marketing in the United Kingdom. In this poster his 
typography and design are obvious; in the article itself 
he addresses not only his opinion of the Russian ballet, 
but all his current theories of the theatre. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. 
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The Marionnette 


In 1918 and 1919 Craig published one volume (12 issues) of The 
Marionnette. Although this new journal shared offices, staff 
(Dorothy Nevile Lees), and subscription lists with The Mask, it 
was a much smaller production. 


Craig published his puppetry articles and marionette plays under 
the name of the pseudonymous editor “Tom Fool,” and he went to 
extraordinary lengths to deceive his readers with false numbering 
and dates of publication. 


THE MARIONNETTE 
Edward Gordon Craig. Prospectus for The Marionnette. 


Printed prospectus and subscription form, Florence, Italy, 
1918. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series II-F, 4116. 


For one year Craig turned his attention to puppets and 
marionettes, for which he had written many articles and 
“motions” (plays for the marionette theater). In 1918- 
1919 he published twelve issues of The Marionnette and 
several separate “motions” before the publication 
ceased. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


THE MARIONNETTE 
Edward Gordon Craig. The Marionnette. Issues 1-4. 
Four issues, all published in 1918. 


During its short wartime life, The Marionnette in- 
corporated The Mask as a leaflet. Craig wrote that, 
unlike its predecessor The Mask, The Marionnette is 
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“neither necessary nor inevitable.” 


The issues of the journal were purposely dated out of 
sequence: the first four issues, shown, are dated April 
First, March Fifteenth, May Twenty-Fourth, and Janu- 
ary Sixth, 1918, respectively. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Rose Winter and Marion Hannah Winter Memorial Fund, 
2000. 


A PUPPET PLAY 


“Tom Fool” (i.e., Edward Gordon Craig). Romeo and 


Juliet: a Motion for Marionnettes. 


Typescript, 1918. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series II-A, 4035. 


This text, written for but not published in The Marion- 
nette, was set in type and issued in an edition of only 
twenty-five copies. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 
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The School for the Art of the Theatre 


In 1913 Craig’s long-cherished dream of founding a school for the 
study of the art of the theatre was realized at the Arena Goldoni, 
in Florence. He wrote: 


Its aims are to make a thorough search into the 
conditions and practise of matters relating to the Theatre, 
to do what has never been done by any other Theatre, to 
explore the devious by-ways, to search for beauty and 
hold it captive, to collect the broken fragments of the 
Theatre’s beautiful architecture and reconstruct the 
fabric, to unite all the Arts and Crafts of the Stage and 
achieve harmony. 


Wartime conditions in Italy, a loss of funding, and Craig’s 
demands that his students exhibit absolute devotion to him and to 
the art of the theatre forced the closing of the school barely two 
years later. 


SCHOOL FOR THE ART OF THE THEATRE 


Preliminary prospectus, 1913. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series VIII-E, 4379 


Craig’s school stayed open for only two years, until its 
home — the Arena Goldoni — was requisitioned by the 
Italian government at the beginning of World War I. 
After its initial funding disappeared the school was 
never financially stable, and few students were able to 
devote the time and personal resources that Craig 
demanded. . 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


“THE GORDON CRAIG SCHOOL” 
A Living Theatre: The Gordon Craig School at the Arena 
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Goldoni. Florence: The Mask, 1913. 


Craig printed this prospectus for his school to describe 
his philosophy, raise funds, and attract students. 


The brochure is opened to show a plan of the Arena 
Goldoni and the article “The Path of Gordon Craig,” by 
Dr. George Baltrushaitis. 


A later article in this volume, headed “The Ideal 
Theatre,” begins: “We believe there is no Ideal Theatre 
except that which has sprung from the imagination of 
Gordon Craig.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. 


SCHOOL RULES 
Rules: School for the Art of the Theatre. 


Florence, 1913. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series VIII-E, 4380 


These rules were printed exclusively for the students in 
the school. Craig’s expectations that his students would 
devote themselves entirely to his school are clearly 
spelled out in this list. As in the rest of his life, he was 
especially concerned about control: all of the work pro- 
duced by students belonged to the school, and students 
were forbidden to discuss the work of the school 
outside its walls. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


EDWARD GORDON CRAIG AT THE ARENA GOLDONI 
Photograph of Edward Gordon Craig, taken at the Arena 


Goldoni, Florence, with one of his model stages, 1913. 
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The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series V, 4272 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 
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Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees 


Dorothy Nevile Lees (1880-1966) was a British author who 
moved to Florence in her early twenties. In 1907 she published 
two books (Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends; Scenes and 
Shrines in Tuscany), and she met Edward Gordon Craig in that 
year. Lees soon became indispensable to the publication of Craig’s 
theater journal, The Mask, remaining in Florence and overseeing 
all publication details while Craig traveled and worked on other 
projects. In 1917 she and Craig had a son, David Lees. Dorothy 
Nevile Lees stayed in Florence for the rest of her life, guarding 
fiercely the archives of The Mask and the reputation of Edward 
Gordon Craig, for whom she maintained a lifelong devotion. 
David Lees. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EDWARD GORDON CRAIG AND 
DOROTHY NEVILE LEES 

Photograph of Edward Gordon Craig, taken at the Arena 
Goldoni, Florence, 1913. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series V, 4275 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from the 
Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


Photograph of Edward Gordon Craig, taken at Tourettes sur 
Loup, 1950. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series V, 4244 


This photograph of the aged Craig was taken by David 
Lees, Craig’s son with Dorothy Nevile Lees. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 
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Photographs of Dorothy Nevile Lees. 


Photographs dated 1910-1922. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series V, 4284. 


Lees made this paper portfolio to hold small photo- 
graphs of herself, and of her home and workplace in 
Florence. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


CRAIG AND HIS SON 


David Lees with his father, Edward Gordon Craig. 
Photograph by David Lees. 


Photograph taken at Tourrettes sur Loup, ca. 1950. 
The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series V, 4278 


David Lees, born in 1917, was the son of Dorothy Nevile 
Lees and Edward Gordon Craig. The Harvard Theatre 
Collection has a large collection of photographs taken 
by David Lees, mostly of his father. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


“VEILED IS BEST” 
Edward Gordon Craig. Letter to Dorothy Nevile Lees. 


Autograph letter, signed “EGC,“ dated March 24, 1917. 
The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series I-A, 871 


Craig wrote from Rome to instruct Lees, then several 
months pregnant and in Florence, on how she should 
prepare for her visit to him. “Dine first — dine well & 
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have a good nice bottle of vino for the sake of me — 
capito? You know I like things loose.” He urges 
discretion on her part in her visit: “Veiled is best.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


NAMING THE BABY 
Edward Gordon Craig. Letter to Dorothy Nevile Lees. 


Autograph letter, signed “EGC,* dated September 13, 1917. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series I-A, 916 


Craig wrote to Lees about arrangements for the birth of 
their son: she should not register in the hospital under 
his name, and the baby should have a plain name: 
“Plain — not Gordon. Nevile if you wish.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


“WITH ENDLESS LOVE DEAR DEAREST” 
Dorothy Nevile Lees. Letter to Edward Gordon Craig. 


Typed letter, with autograph annotations, signed, dated Nov- 
ember 1917. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series I-A, 930 


Lees wrote a long description of how much her life had 
changed for the better since the birth of their son, and 
how pleased she was that she had been able to continue 
working for The Mask. Craig edited the letter and sent 
it back to her with instructions about using fewer 
words. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 
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“LEAVE OUT ALL & ANY FEMININE FEELING” 
Edward Gordon Craig. Letter to Dorothy Nevile Lees. 


Autograph letter, signed “EGC,” dated June 8, 1916. 
The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series I-A, 771 


This letter is a combination of editorial business for The 
Mask and comments on Lees’ method of expressing 
herself: “You will remember I told you to leave out all & 
any feminine feeling. Have you done so? It can be 
detected at once & is fatal.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


“OH THESE MONEY FOLK” 
Edward Gordon Craig. Letter to Dorothy Nevile Lees. 


Autograph letter, signed “EGC,” spring 1916. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series I-A, 765 


In this letter, Craig explains how important American 
money is to the financial success of The Mask: “America 
must be really well but carefully shaken up.” 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 


“CULTIVATE A KIND TONE” 
Edward Gordon Craig. Letter to Dorothy Nevile Lees. 


Autograph letter, signed “EGC,” dated December 16, 1923. 


The Edward Gordon Craig and 
Dorothy Nevile Lees Papers, Series I-A, 1754 


In the early 1920s Craig worked hard to cultivate 
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subscribers and distributors for the publication, which 
was running on almost no money. In this letter he 
instructs Lees on the best attitude to take to get her 
work done on time and to manage tradesmen, including 
facial expressions. 


The Harvard Theatre Collection. Purchased with income from 
the Frank E. Chase Fund and the H. D. Smith Fund, 1985. 
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